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AutizSlavery PFournal, 


“1 speak in the spirit of the British [.@merican?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
bie from, the Gritish [4 nericae? ) soil—which »roclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot apyn British [@xerican?! earth, that the 
groand 99 which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what languige hie duom may have beeu pronounced ;— 
no mutter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
aa fndian or an African san mnay have burnt upon him; 
—10 matter in what disastrous battle his liberty ma 
have been cloven down:—no matier with what solemn 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the Grst moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
{Aacrica?} the altar and the god sink — in the 
dust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy swells beyoud the measure of his chains, that burst 
froin ar@mnd Vics, and he stands redeemed , regenermed, 
and disenthralied, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Enancipation.”°—Curnan. 




















OBITUARY. 

Died at Jericho, N. Y. on the evening 
of the 27th ult. Ex1as Hicxs, long known 
asa minister in the society of Friends. 
Some time previous to his death, he was 
seized with a paralytic affection, which 
terminated his earthly existence. 

The deceased had, for several years, 
borne a strong testimony against the sys- 
ten of African Slavery, and even refused, 
as far as practicable, the use of the pro- 
ductions of slave-labor. A remarkable 
instance occurred, shewing his feelings 
in this respect, a short time previous to 
his death. He was quite speechless, and 
had the use of but one arm. His atten- 
dants placed a cotton coverlid on his 
bed. He pushed it away with the hand 
that he could move, and seemed uneasy 
till they took it off; then he nodded to 
them, expressive of his satisfaction. The 
cotton, of which the coverlid was made, 
was the production of slavecdabor.—t. 





Avoruer Serious Loss. Extract of 
a letter to the editors, dated “ Jefferson 
County, E. Tennessee, Feb. 16th, 1830.” 


“James Jones, late President of the 
Manumission Society of Tennessee, is no 


| more. He departed this life at his resi- 


dence in Green County, early in the morn- 
ing of the Ist instant, after an illness of 
about four weeks, and about the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. He was an approv- 
ed member of the Society of Friends, and 
a warm advocate for the gradual and 
final emancipation of the slave popula- 
tion of our country—believing slavery to 
be incompatible with moral rectitude, and 
mimical to national prosperity. At the 
first Convention of the Manumission So- 
ciety of Tennessee, held the 21st of No- 


vember in the year 1815, he was unani- 


mously elected President of the Conven- 
tion for one year, which station, by an 
tniaterrupted succession of re-elections, 
he continued to fill to the end of his 
life, with honor to himself, and general 
satisfaction to those who were his coad- 





jutors in promoting the rights of man. 





The loss of so distinguished a citizen 
and useful a member of society, will be 
very sensibly felt by all classes of the 
community within the circle of tis ac- 
quaintance.” 


AN OFFER. 

GF lf our friend Prentice of the N. E. 
W. Review do not object, we may, rer- 
haps, through the medium of his inde- 
pendent paper, explain “what the Editors 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
would have,” in regard to the abolition 
of slavery. Briefly, sir—we are for im- 
mediate abolition. But this you call, 
“philanthropy ran mad.” It may be so: 
the state of the times is farorable to insan- 
ity. Yet—mark us—we have never ad- 
vocated a general liberation of the slaves, 
without admitting or inculcating the ne- 
cessity of making suitable provision for 
their maintenance, and curbs for the pub- 
licsecurity, They must labor under some 
unusual—perhaps excessive restraint, for 
awhile, even though freemen.—e. 

AFRICAN COLONY IN CANADA. 

Whatever relates to the new settlement 
in Canada, must excite the attention, not 
only of our free colored population, but 
of the country generally. No colony 
was ever erected under more extraordina- 
ry circumstances, or greater disabilities— 
and, we believe, none ever exhibited a 
more promising infancy. We cannot 
doubt of its complete success. The 
promptitude—the decision—the intelli- 
gence of its persecuted settlers, thus early 
manifested, are noble proofs of African 
capacity and enterprise. 

As far as we have been able to canvass 
the sentiments of the free people of color, 
there is a remarkable unanimity among 
them, in favor of emigration to Canada. 
During the spring and summer, a consid- 
erable number, it is expected, will remove 
thither from Maryland and Virginia, as 
well as Ohio and other places. In one 
year, this self-created, independent settle- 
ment will have received a greater acces- 
sion of strength, that has been given to 
the colony at Liberia during the last 
twelve years, by the combined efforts of 
the nation. 

The climate of Upper Canada is rep- 
resented to be temperate, especially near 
the head of Lake Ontario, and farther 
west, joining the shore of Lake Erie. 
Westerly winds are prevalent in winter, 





yet in summer a moderate gale blows 
almost constantly from the north. The 
coldest winds come from the south east 
and south. In the upper part of the 
province, the soil is sand, brown loam 
and clay. The district of London—where 
the colonists are located—is much the 
best part of Canada. “It is sufficiently 
level, very rich, and beautifully variegated 
with small hills and fertile vallies, through 
which flow a number of pearly streams 
of almost the best water in the world.” 
This district is situated in the 41st de- 
gree and 40 minutes north latitude. The 
summers are sufficiently long to bring 
all the crops to perfection: there is hard- 
ly ever any kind of produce injured by 
the frost. From twenty to thirty-five 
bushels of wheat are commonly gathered 
from one acre of ground, perfectly sound 
and clear from smut. Corn and all kinds 
of grain thrive exceedingly well. Fruits 
flourish in abundance. Tobacco could 
also be raised here. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that this place is uncommonly eligi- 
ble for our oppressed colored brethren, 
and that the climate is as temperate as 
that of Pennsylvania or New-York. 

The editor of the Mount Pleasant 
(Ohio) Repository, makes the following 


observations on the infant colony. They. 


contain a timely hint to the benevolent 
portion of our citizens.—c. 


“The emigrants are laboring under se- 
rious difficulties, for want of means to sup- 
port themselves in this new state of things. 
The settlement of a colony has been at- 
tended with hardships—always required 
pecuniary resources to support the colo- 
nists till they could provide houses, and 
bring their lands into « productive state. 
And while the colony of Liberia bas ex- 
cited the philanthropy of the friends of 
humanity in the United States, the colony 
of Upper Canada will have at least equal 
claims on the benevolence of a christian 
community. 

It is probable that the present case is 
the first in which the people of color in 
the United States have atte to form 
a colony of their own’ si i and 
through their own agency. oppres- 
sive act of the township of Cincinnati, 
seems to have aroused the energies of 
those on whom the meagures operated: 
and without nay. any re- 
taliatory proceedings, have, as in an 
instant, sprung up a distinct, intelligent 
people, forming and executing plans, for 
the melioration of their own condition, 
and the prosperity of their offspring; 
which for practicability and general utility 
will probably form even a contrast, with 






those which have originated with the 
greatest politicians of the United States. 
For example: The colony of Liberia has 
been established—I have no documents 
to which to refer, and my recollection is 
not clear—but say twelve years. A few 
months ago it consisted of 1400 persons. 
Vast sums of money have been expended 
in transporting and supporting the colo- 
nists, and the Society are now i 
with extreme difficulty. Two hundr 
and sixty-one persons of color sent from 
North Carolina to Liberia cost upwards 
of four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. In the Canada settlement, formed 
only a few months ago, there are, accord- 
ing to my information, eleven hundred 
persons—without the aid of any resources 
or intelligence but their own. Persons 
can be removed to this settlement, from 
Cincinnati, for as low a sum ag two dol- 
lars each. But @ comfortable removal 
would cost more. A people thus lauda- 
bly struggling for “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” in a manner per- 
fectly consistent with the laws of their 
country, and the precepts of the Christian 
religion, must surely present to the chris- 
tian philosopher, and unbiassed states- 
man, un interesting object. And that 
interest must be heightened by the con- 
sideration, that they are exiles from their 
native land—cast out from under a 
vernment professing to be the most free 
and most liberal in the world. 
The agents of the people of color have 
prepared, and intend to. present to the 
a brent e, rag omg 
as pecun aid in alleviati 
hardships to which they must be ove 
bly exposed. Will the legislature grant 
their request? or will they spurn them 
from their doors—into a vast wilderness 
howling with the northern blast? Wiil 
they say to the humble petitioners—We 
have driven you from the inhabited parts 
of the earth, unconvicted of a crime—we 
know you were unprovided with food 
and clothing—but go into the wilderness 
as you are?” 


PURCHASE OF SLAVE PROPERTY. 


Information, from a highly respectable 
source, has reached this Island, that his 
Majesty’s Government have under their 
serious consideration the practicability of 
purchasing the slave property in the 
West Indies. To effect this object, the 
ition is to fund all duties, arising 
from colonial produce, for six years, and 
to make up the defalcation of the Reve- 
nue, for the three, by other means, and 
they have calculated that the 800,000 
negroes, attached to properties in the 
West Indies, will, at a valuation of £50 
sterling, enable them to pay that sum off 
at the end of five years; and the amount 
of taxation, for the sixth year, will be suffi- 
cient to pay the same valuation for do- 
mestic slaves belonging to towns,&c. 





Kingston, (Jow,) Chronicle. 
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MENRY CLAY'S COLONIZATION AD- 


_ DRESS. NO. HII. 

I had intended to review this address, 
amply and carefully—paragraph by para- 
graph—but the necessity of closing my 
strictures with the pres@t volume frus- 
trates my design. A rapid glance at one 
passage must suffice for the present. 

The ort tor very successfully illustrates 
the superiority of free over slave \abor, 
and the causes of that superiority. The 
flourishing condition of the non-slave- 
holding states, indeed, establishes the 
fact beyond controversy. It is not the 
“accursed Tariff” that has brought poverty 
and ruin upon our southern states, but the 
curse of slavery—and never, never, while 
it rests upon them, will they exhibit the 
opulence, the greenness, and the all-perva- 
ding beauty of their more fortunate rivals. 

Althoygh Mr. Clay deeply laments the 
existence of slavery as an evil of gigantic 
size, and sympathises with the unfortu- 
nate beings who groan in bondage, yet 
he says: 

“If the question were submitted,whether 
there should be either immediate or 
gradual emancipation of all the slaves in 
the United States, without their removal 
or colonization, painful as it is to express 
the opinion, I have no doubt that it would 
be unwise to emancipate them.” 

I can hardly credit my senses that this 
is the language of Henry Clay. The 
alternative here presented is shocking. 
It would lead to the most disastrous con- 
sequences. Jt would make slavery eter- 
nal. For, be it remembered, Mr. Clay 
believes Africa to be the only feasible, 
safe and proper spot on which to colonize 
our colored population. Now, talk as 
we may. of the abilities of government— 
of colonization societies, and charitable 
donations, and facilities of transportation, 
and our multitude of shipsp—the scheme 
is as delusive and hopeless as any that 
was ever projected by a civilized people. 
Mr, Clay, it is true, thinks otherwise: but, 
if it fail, he would prohibit even gradual 
emancipation. In his sight, a free black 
is a nuisance,—and a community of slaves 
more tolerable than a community of co- 
lored freemen. He consults nothing but 
policy, and forgets that justice should be 
first interrogated. 

And here a word or two in relation to 
the American Colonization Society. 

I do not place myself in a hostile atti- 
tude to this Society, neither do I chocse 
to rank among its warmest advocates. 
Its policy or impolicy—its humanity or 
injustice—its good or evil, in the aggte- 
gate, is a question which has constantly 
agitated but never satisfied my mind, and 
which time alone can solve. On a few 
points, however, my judgment is clear. 

Granting—what, perhaps, is no longer 
problematical—that the colony is built 
on a stable foundation; granting, more- 
over, that its infancy is rich in promise, 
and that its kindly influences may pene- 
trate to a considerable extent into the 
interior of Africa—is the Colonization 
Society calculated to promote or retard 
the abolition of slavery in our own coun- 
try? . That is the question. 

The friends of the society reply in the 
affirmative—its enemies take the nega- 
tive—the neutrals constitute a majority. 
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What has the Society accomplished? 
Much, unquestionably, for a single asso- 
ciation, engaged in a hazardous enterprise, 
and supported by the uncertain charities 
of the public. But has it, in any degree, 
sustained its high pretensions? or made 
good one of its numberless and extrava- 
gant proclamations? or taken away a 
fraction from the ‘sum total’? or made 
any visible impression upon the growth 
of slavery? Assuredly not. 

It has been in existence about thirteen 
years—a term amply sufficient to test its 
capacity and usefulness. Jts annual trans- 
portation to Liberia, | believe, has aver- 
aged about one hundred souls. During 
the same period, the inerease of the color- 
ed population has amounted to upwards 
of five hundred thousand. And yet such 
is the colonization mania—such the im- 
plicit confidence reposed in the operations 
of the society—that no demonstration of 
its inefficiency, however palpable, can 
shake the faith of its advocates. 

“Let me be understood. J would not 
utterly discard the Colonization Society, 
as an auxiliary in the cause of African 
emancipation. My complaint is, that its 
ability is overrated to a disastrous extent 
—that this delusion is perpetuated by the 
conduct and assurances of those who 
ought to act better——-the members of the 
society. [| complain, moreover, that the 
lips of these members are sealed up on 
the subject of slavery, who, from their 
high standing and extensive influence, 
ought to expose its flagrant enormities, 
and actively assist in its overthrow. But 
they dare not lead to the onset—and if 
they shrink from the battle, by whom 
shall the victory be won?—e, 





FAVORABLE TESTIMONY. 

The following extract of a letter from 
a gentleman in Salem, Ohio, is doubly 
valuable: its sentiments are sound and 
rational, and it gives a favorable account 
of the character of the cclored residents 
in that state, which we should like to 
see published in every part of the country. 
There is a prevalent disposition, we regret 
to say, among all classes, to traduce the 
habits and morals of ourfree blacks. The 
most scandalous exaggerations,in regard to 
their condition, are circulated by a thou- 
sand mischievous tongues,and no reproach 
seems to them too deep or unmerited. 
Vile and malignant indeed is this practice, 
and culpable are they who follow it. 

We do not pretend to say, that crime, 
intemperance and suffering, to a conside- 
rable extent, cannot be found among the 
free blacks; but we do assert, that they 
are as moral, peaceable and industrious, 
as that class of the whites who are, like 
them, in indigent citcumstances—and far 
less intemperate than the great body of 
foreign emigrants who infest and corrupt 
our shores.—c. , 

“1 wish well to the cause in which you 
aré engaged. You have already done 
much good—I! hope you will do much 
more, and that in the end you will receive 
the great reward of “Well done,” &c.; 
but the obstacles to ‘be removed are of 
such a nature, that | greatly fear they 
will not all be removed until it is done by 
violence. 

“There is a strong, though unjust 
prejudice ageinst the blacks in our state. 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION: | 


They are {éhtrally illiterate, but when 
compared with the class of out 
white population, they cettainly deserve 





the preference in point of morality and 
industry. I have now resided fourteen 
years in this village, and though the 
blacks are probably as numerous in the 
neighborhood «as any where in the state, 
eg near Cincinnati, I have never seen 
nor heard of an intogieated black man 
in our town; neither do | recollect hearing 
of any one having been confined in our 
county jail, either for debt or immoral 
conduct, since I have been here. 

“} have been much pleased with the 
ground you have lately taken, with re- 
spect to immediate emancipation. I have 
long been of the mind, that the advocates 
of emancipation were injuring the cause, 
by arguing that the blacks were not in @ 
fit situation to have their liberty, and that 
emancipation must be a gradual work. 
Can any one who believes in “a God who 
jadges in the earth,” argue that there is 
danger in doing justice, regardless of con- 
sequences?—And what are the probable 
consequences of immediate emancipa- 
tion? 
own land; they would hire the blacks on 
moderate terms; the negro would feel 
no longer as a slave, but he would feel 
as aman and work as a man, and both 
slave and master would be greatly bene- 
fitted.” 


ERRONEOUS VIEWS, 

We read, with regret and surprise, the 
following avowal of the talented editor of 
the Southern Religious Telegraph, in his 
last number: 

“| have uniformly considered the con- 
dition of those who have been inherited 
and are held as property, to be a subject 
with which no Society, or citizens of 
other States, have a right to interfere.” 

Does Mr. Converse mean to assert, that 
the people of the free states, who, by the 
national compact, are involved in the 
guilt and danger of slavery, have no right 
to open their lips on the subject? We 
believe that it is not only the right, but 
the duty, of every philanthropist—in 
whatever section of the country a resi- 
dent—to assail the horrible system with 
the weapons of truth, freedom and fideli- 
ty. Itisa monstrous doctrine that places 
the disposal of the slaves solely at the 
mercy of their masters, and rejects both 
the counsel and the assistance of com- 
passionate friends who do not happen to 
reside in a slaveholding state—c. 





Extract. The Rev. Edward Irving, 
of England, in discoursing on the wretch- 
ed condition of that country, and the re- 
morseless oppression exercised by manu- 
facturing capitalists towards their suffering 
operatives,—the compensation bearing no 
proportion to the labor,—concludes as 
follows. The rebuke applies with far 
greater force to the practices of our slave- 
holders.—c. 

«The thing | say is true. I speak the 
truth, though it is most lamentable. I 
dare not hide it, I dare not palliate it, else 
the horror with which it covereth me 
would make me doso. Wo unto such a 
system! wo unto the men of this land 
who have been brought under its opera- 
tion! It is not felt to be evil, it is not 
acknowledged to be evil, it is not preach- 
ed against as evil; and therefore it is only 
the more inveterate and fearful an evil. 
It hath become constitutional. It is fed 
from the stream of our life, and it will 
grow more and more excessive, until it 
can no longer be endured by God, nor 
borne with by man. I warn you, keep 








Slaveholders could not work their 





Cleat of it so far as you are able. 
wealth be held in no comparison with 
the avoidance of such unholy and inhy. 
man practices. So that your busines 
and traffic yield you daily bread, be: cop. 
tented; and for the rest, see, I pray you, 
that it be not obtained at too dear 4 tate.” 





MORE OF THE PAMPHLET. 

In the last Rural Cabinet, a paye, 
printed in the town of Warrenton, Kep- 
tucky, we find the following paragraph; 
“We understand that a most villanoys 
transaction was last week accidentally 
detected at Milledgeville. Burrit, one oj 
the editors of the Statesman, has bee, 
corresponding with a negro fellow at the 
North, by the name of Walker, who ha: 
forwarded him pamphlets (18 or 20 of 
which were found in Burrit’s possession 
written and printed there, calculated to 
inflame our colored population. On $- 
turday he was arrested, but in consequence 
of technical exceptions to the proceed. 
ings, he was discharged. The last ac- 
counts say that he has taken French 
leave.” 

The circulation of this “seditious” 
pamphlet has proven one thing conclu- 
sively—that the boasted security of the 
slave states, by their orators and writers, 
is mere affectation, or something worse, 

G. 


A Fivrry. The hotspur of South 
Carolina—Hayne—was in a tremendous 
passion a few weeks since, because Mr. 
Webster was so audacious as to intimate 
that slavery stinted the growth and re 
duced the strength of a state—for in 
stance,old Kentucky. Mr. H. indignantly 
hurled back the epithet weakness, as ap- 
plied to the slave states, and insinuated 
that they were not only able to protect 
themselves, but, if necessary, could whip 
Pother half of Uncle Sam to boot! Well— 
that was a grand flourish, reader; but 
what makes it a little ridiculous is, that 
those very states have been thrown into 
hysterics, in consequence of the appear 
ance of a pamphlet among them writter 
by a colored man in Boston, and ther 
recovery, for a long time hence, seems 
very doubtful.—e. 


A Txovenr. What @ singular sé 
revolting spectacle would be presented 
to the eyes of the world, in case of a get- 
eral insurrection among the slaves in this 
country !«-the ei-devant champions 4 
freedom putting to the sword all thos 
who refuse to wear the galling chainsd 
slavery from the cradle to the grave! 
May God prevent such a catastrophe —<. § 





The editor of the Williamstown (Mas) 
Advocate, publishes entire that portios 
of Mr. Hayne’s speech which jnstiie 
slavery, “for the gratification of his reai- 
ers.” It’is not calculated to gratify ay 
but slavites in_principle—and we trot 
none of this class reside in New-England. 
The defence is: remarkable for its weak 
ness, incdherence and audacity.—6. 





{$A negro man, named ‘Tom Jefier 
son, is advertised as a runaway in the las 
Richmond Whig. He, probably, like bis 
great name-sake, holds this truth to be 
self-evident—that “all men are created 
equal”—&c. &c. and thinks it a duty © 
make his practice correspond with bs 








c reed.—G. 
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~ Error in THe Bit. A stranger, on 
looking at our weekly bills of mortality, 
would be led tothe conclusion, that an 


_ gctiv e pestilence raged among the free 


blacks, as if envious of their liberty? By 
the same criterion, he would suppose that 
the slaves were an immortal race.of be- 
ings, over whom the gaunt King of Ter- 
rors held no dominion. The truth is, 
the longevity of the former, on an ave- 
rage, is longer than that of the latter, We 
could state some facts on this subject, 
that would explain the great disparity 
observable in our bills of mortality. Many 
a defunct slave goes to swell the free 
list. —@. 





Tue Dirrerence. Upwards of one 
hundred papers are now enlisted in the 
cause of anti-masonry, under the most 
favorable auspices—and others are daily 
starting into existence. Ten thousand 
vigorous quifls are kept in motion, and 
the" majestic roar of public opinion is 
shaking the land likea great earthquake, 
It appeais, from actual experiment, that 
sufficient patronage for one weekly shect, 
devoted to the cause of emancipation, 
cannot be obtained in the twenty-four 
states!—@, 


A petition has been prepared in West- 
chester county, in this state, and has 
been, or is to be presented to the legis- 
lature, praying that body, either by in- 
struction to the representatives from the 
state in Congress, or otherwise, to protest 
against the continuance of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. Among other 
things it states, that “A few years since, 
a free colored citizen of that county, 
was arrested in the city of Washington, 
and thrown into prison, on suspicion of 
being a fugitive slave, and no claimant 
appearing, he was in pursuance of law, 
advertised to be sold as a slave for life 
TO PAY HIS JAIL FEES,” It is cer- 
tainly a deep disgrace to our country, our 
government, and our professions of sa- 
cred regard to freedom and liberty, that 
this foul blot upon the American name 
should be tolerated for a single day, in 
the very place where the legislature of 
the Union meet, and hold their delibera- 
tions.—Vew York Daily Ade. 





Infamy cannot brand, nor Justice fully 
retribute the wretch who dares usurp as 
it were the prerogative of the Almighty, 
appropriate to himself the undelegated 
command, and unwilling services of his 
fellow!—True! true, is responded from 
east to west, from north to south ;—true, 
exclaims a monster as he goads the fath- 
er of a loving group to auction;—true; 
says the planter as he manacles his par- 
chases;—true, yells an infernal as he ap- 
plies his reeking lash that a Herculean 
task may be accomplished; trae, these 
things are abhorrent to humanity, but 
necessity!—our fathers entailed this thing 
upon us; We cannot exterminate the evil, 
we must therefore perpetuate it.—Vile 
sophistry !—hear it heaven! manes of gone 
patriots hear it!—America, brave, magna- 
nimous and strong, yet will not, shall we 
say it, durst not bid herself be free!— 
blush! Lanp or Liszrry;—we boast a 
name our deeds do notinterpret; we boast 
a soil, fruitful as Eden; but tears, sweat, 
and blood, and unrequited toilings, make 
it so; we shout our Freepom in long, 
loud huzzas, but sighs, groanings, and 
the clanking of chains mingle with the 
strain;—Oh! cruel policy that will not 
sec, and sordid interest that will not 
hear, go to; ere long, vengeance shall 
make it plain, and yield the negro his in- 
herent right—New- York Cabinet. 


A paper, ‘callled 








CoLokepd Peorie. 
“The Free Press,” has been commenced 
in Jamaica by the free colored people of 
that island. Jamaica is said to contain 
15,000 whites, 40,000 free colored ‘peo- 
ple, and 295,000 slaves: “The whites 
there seem less afraid of the blacks than 
our Southern brethren are. If the fears of 
the latter are correct, Jamaica must be, 
unconsciously, in a very perilous situation 
—reposing on a gathering volcano. 

2S ont Boston Palladium. 





THE SLAVE DEALER. 
[ From the Iris.] 

From ocean’s wave a wanderer came, 
With visage tanned and dun: 

His mother, when he told his name, 
Scarce knew her long lost son; 

So altered were his face and frame, 
By the ill course he had run. 


There was hot fever in his blood, 
And dark thoughts in His brain; 

And O! to turn his heart to good, 
That mother strove in vain; 

For fierce apd fearful was his mood, 
Racked by remorse and pain. 


And if, at'times, a gleam more mild, 
Would o’er his features stray, 

When. knelt the widow near her child, 
And he tried with her to pray, 

It lasted not; for visions wild 
Still scared good thoughts away. 


“€There’s bload upon my hands,” he said, 
“ Which water cannot wash; 

It was not shed where warriors bled, 
But dropped from the gory lash, 

As Lwhirled it o’er and o’er my head, 
And with each stroke left a gash. 


‘¢ With every stroke I left a gash, 
While negro blood sprang high, 

And now all ocean cannot wash 
My sou! from murder’s dye; 

Nor e’en thy prayer, dear mother, quash 
That woman’s wild death-cry! 


‘Her ery is ever in my ear, 
And will not let me pray; 
Her look 1 see—her voice I hear— 
As when in death she lay, 
And said, ‘With me thou must appear 
On God's great Judgment-Day!” 
THS, PRINGLE. 





From the Mauch Chunk Courier. 
SONG OF THE SLAVE. 
Ye tyrants who hold us in bondage and chains, 
And remorselessly bend o’er the shackle-‘o und 
slave; 
Will you ne’er drop a tear for our suffriags and 


pains 
Till we sleep our last sleep in the ¢ fasp of the 
grave? 
Will a tear then be called from ‘the cold flinty 
heart 
Of the red-reeking fiend? ir, the traffic of souls; 
Will the cursings of conscience then carry the 
dart 
Of remorse to the breast where a demon’s 
blood rol's? 
Rivet firmer 9nd faster the fetters you've thrown 


Round the form and the soul of the African 
rave; 


i 
Time's flying with swiftness—the day’s stealing 
R— 
The spirit of vengeance is coming apace! 


There’s a Being on high who will shiver the 
ehain— 
The slave from his shackles once more shall 
be free, 
And we never will crouch to the tyrant again,— 
To none but our God bend the suppliant 
knee. 8 ; 


2 


BLACE LIST. 
We stated, in our last paper, that a 
Bill of a highly penal character, relative 
to the circulation of seditious writings, 
and the instruction of slaves in Virginia, 
had passed the House of Deiegates by a 
vote of 81 to 80. Fortunately, for the 














reputation of the state, it was rejected in 





the Senate by a yotoof 1 t07% Oor 


readers will be curious to rez this pro- 
scriptive act, and we place it m_ record 
as a matter of history —, vit f 


[From the Richmond Whig) 
SUBSTITUTE, ‘e 
Proposed by the Committee for Cours of Jus- 
tice, to the bill recommitted to them, entitled; 

“‘& bill to prevent the circulation o! Seditious 

Writings, and for other purposes.”’ 

Sect, 1, Be it enacted, by the Gen~ 
eral Assembly, That if any white person, 
free negro, mulattu or slave, shall printor 
write, or cause to be printed or written, 
or aid or assist in printing or writing, or 
shall knowingly circulate, or cause to, be 
circulated, or aid or assist in circulating, 
amongst, the slaves, free negroes or .mu- 
lattoes in his common wealth, any. paper, 
pamphlet, or book, advising insurrection 
or rebellion amongst the slaves.in this 
State, or the tendency of which shall be 
to incite insurrection or rebellion amongst 
said slaves, such persons writing, printing 
or so circulating, or aiding or assisting in 
circulating such paper, pamphlet or book,, 
or causing such paper, pamphlet or. book 
to be written, printed, or so. circulated, 


high misdemeanor, and. on. convict; 
thereof, shall be fined,in. such oe 
Jury may assess, not. less; than, fif nor, 
more than five hundred dollars; and: for. 
a second offence, in addition, to such. fine, 
shall be imprisoned in the. common jail 
for a period not less than twelve months. 
to be ascertained by the jury; andif a 
slave, on conviction -by any county...or 
corporation court, shall receive. thirty 
nine lashes on his bare back, and for-a 
second offence, shall be by such a» court 
adjudged 2 felon, and shall suffer death, 
without benefit af clergy. ea 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That all 
meetings of free negroes or mulattoes, at 


house, or other place, for teaching them 





rer.ding or writing, either in the day or 


‘right, under whatsoever pretext, shall be 


deemed and considered as an unlawful 
assembly; and any justice of the county, 
or corporation wherein such assembly 
shall be, either from his own knowledge 
or on the information of others, of such 
unlawful assemblage or meeting, shall 
issue his warrant, directed to any sworn 
officer or officers, authorising him or them 
to enter the house or houses where such un- 
lawful assemblage or meeting may be, for 
the purpose of apprehending or dispersing 
such free negroes or mulattoes, and to 
inflict corporal punishment on the offen- 
ders, at the discretion of any justice of 
the peace, not exceeding twenty tashes. 

Sec. 3. Be itfurtherenacted, That if any 
white person or persons assemble with free 
negroes or mulattoes, at any school-house, 
church, meeting house, or other place, 
for the purpose of instructing such free 
negroes or mulattoes to read or write, 
such person or persons shall on convic- 
tion thereof, be fined in a sum not excee- 
ding one hundred dollars, and moreover 
tnay be imprisoned at the discretion of a 
jury, not exceeding six months. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That if 
any owner or occupier of any plantation 
or tenement within this commonwealth, 
shall establish, or permit to be established, 
any school or schools on such plantation 
or tenement, for the purpose of teaching 
his or her slaves, or those of any other 
person, to read or write, such owner or 
occupier shall be deemed guilty ofa 
high misdemeanor, and shall-be fined in 
any suin not more than five bandred 
uor less than fifty dollars, and punished 
in the manner now provided by law’ in 
the case of other misdemesnors. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That if 
the owner, master, .or oversect-of any 
slavey shall send or knowingly permit 
such slave to be sent orto go to any 
Sunday. school, or other school, to be 
taught to read or write, the person. se ¢ 
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shall, if a free person, be held guilty of af 


any s-hool-house, church, or meeting-| 


be fined any sum. not | 
more than iy dollar, 


of ajury! An ‘ very teacher 
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attempt to teach, or knowing 
slave to be taught in such sch 
or write, shall be deemed: 
deméanor, and‘on convictio un- 
ished by fine of not less than ten, nor more 
than fifty dollars, at the discretion of a 
jury: and for a second offence, every such 
teacher shall ‘be? fined°im-like manner, 
and may be imprisoned for « period not 
more than six ‘months, at the discretion of 
a jury; and moreover give .security “for 
his.er her good behaviour, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 4 

Sec. 6.. And be it further enacted, That 
it shall be the duty of the several judg- 
es of the general @ourt, and the justices 
in the county and corporation courts, to 
give this.act, especially in charge to the 
grand juries of their respective, courts, 
and to cause them to be furnished there- 
with while sitting: °°" oe Sen’ gant 
_ See, 7. This act-shall bein force from 
the first day of September next. 


mis- 
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Tae > SOI S oer 
He. LE=MOST HORRIBLE ! 
Mare enon 
| hj dated Ria de Janeiro, Fan. U1, 1830. 

| @F will Felate bute single” fact? at thie 
time,’to shew the dreadful character ,of 
the Slave Trade, ,.. The Brazilian Goyern- 
ment, derives a large revenue from .the 
importation of slaves, by laying a duty of 
$0 much per head immediately on 
arrival, without regard to their health or 
condition. When vessels, therefore, which 
have slayes on board arrive off the port, a 
general ps eM place by the physi- 
cian, and those poor wretches whose ex- 
istence is doubtful, are thrown overboard 
alive, int order to save the duty!” 

' Domestic Stave Trave. The bri 
United States arrived at New Orleans on 
the 10th ult, from Alexandria, with eighity- 
five slaves. Another vessel, from Nor- 
folk, arrived about the same time, with’ a 
much greater number of these miserable 
victims of American oppression. The 
next census will show a fearful increase 
in the slave population of Louisiana.—o, 


A female drunkard isa mournful specta- 
cle, but a female slave purchaser is,if possi- 
ble,a sight more revolting toa tender mind. 
The following advertisement is copied 
fcom a late Virginia paper.---a. 

NEGROES WANTED 

I wish to purchase one or two negro 
men who can be satisfactorily recom- 
mended as of good character, and who 
are also good hands on a farm. ‘They 
are wanted immediately, and those -hav- 
ing such to sell are requested to apply to 
James M. Hite, who will buy them for 
me. Nexwy C. Batpwiy. 


Horrip Sviciner. Death—-in prefer- 
ence to slavery-~is the motto of many a 
black as well as white man. Here we 
have a bloody illustration of this senti- 
ment. On whom should the guilt of sui- 
cide préss more heavily---the wretch who 
induced the death of the inoffensive 
black, or the victim himself?-—e. 


_ “Near Charleston, S. C. on the 17th 
git. a negro was met by a white man, 
who, observing something suspicious in 
is look, collared him, and charged him 
pwith being a runaway.--The negro drew 
cwvinand the white man let him go. 
negro fled; but being chased and 

ken by the white man’s dog, the 
an-declared that he should be taken in- 
the city, and attempted to. seize him. 
hemegro then.drew the pazer twice a 
cross his awn treot.and died on the spen.”? 


















THIS DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 


OUR OWN SEX. 

Wehave not language sufficiently strong 
to express our feelings of the necessity 
there is, that our own sex should become 
general and efficient workers in the cause 
of emancipation. That they are called 
upon to be so, alike by duty and humani- 
ty, must we think be freely admitted; and 
that so large a portion of them are still 
sitting inert and satished, is a circum- 
stance scarcely more to be regretted, than 
it is surprising. That American ladies, 
benevolent and enlightened females— 
those who will abridge their own comforts, 
and penetrate fearlessly into the gloomy 
and hidden retreats of poverty, so that 
they may convey to the afflicted & tem- 
porary relief from physical suffering— 
should calmly suffer hundreds of thou- 
sands of their own sex to drink of all the 
degradation and bitterness of slavery, 
without one effort to rescue “te from 
their of wretchedness, ndeed, 
palmar credited, and speaks loudly 
of the strange inconsistency of the human 
heart. Education, it is true, has had its 
share in producing this torpidity of feel- 
ing; but the prejudices of education ought 
not surely to be suffered to pervert, and 
render of no avail, the plain demonstra- 
tions of reason and humanity. It is use- 
less to acknowledge the utter incompati- 
bility of slavery, with the tenets of the 
christian religion, unless at the samo time 
they make some effort to clear themselves 
from participation in & confessed crime, 
and to lighten the burdens of those whom 
they effect to compassionate. 

The situation of the slaves of our own 
sex, certainly claims in a pre-eminent de- 
gree the attention of American females, 
and we know not how they areto answer 
for their neglect of those poor sufferers, 
to the God, who has commanded that, as 
their fellow creatures, their oppressed 
sisters should be dear to them as their 
own flesh. We cannot believe this gea- 
eral supineness, will be of very long 
continuance, for it is not in the nature oi 
the female beart to look unmoved upon 
scenes of misery. Some have already 
flung off the unwonted callousness that 
so long benumbed their hearts, and thero 
haa gone forth a spirit of compassion 
that we doubt not will enter widely into 
the bosoms of our own sex, and, with 
God’s blessing, bring forth fruit abun- 
dactly. 


For the Gentus of Upivereal Emancipation. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—NO. VL. 
TO ISABEL. 


The world, dear lsabel?—I am scarcel 
better acquainted with it than jeondl 
I only know that it contains enough 
injustice and inhumanity to render 
heartily sick of it sometimes, and a 
ficiency of heouty and bliss to moke it a 
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adisejwhere we might : be content to 
dwell forever, were it not so defaced and 


darkenedby man’s sinfulness. ‘The cup jing 


of life ww given us by the hands of our 
Maker, pure and bright, but the ingratt- 
tude of man hath drugged it with bitter- 
ness. 

I wonder not at your sadness, Isabel. 
You have lived, as it were, almost in the 
midst of a vision;—you had heard of 
misery and wretchedness, but the words 
brought with them rather an unrmeaning 
sound, than a sense of their real import; 
—for yourself, a star, a flower, a sunbeam, 
or a strip of blue sky in the clouded firma- 
ment, were sufficient to bring you happi- 


nevs—and how could you know that | posed 


other hearts were breaking in silence? 
But now that you have learned to reflect, 
to think of the happiness of others, as 
well as your own, and to gaze upon the 
varied and accumulated forms of misery, 
portrayed upon the pages of the world’s 
me, and worse than this—when you 
witness the selfishness and heartlessness 
of your fellow mortals,—{ wonder not, 

dear Isabel, that you should turn awa 
and weep. But these feelings will gradual- 
pass away from you, my friend, and 
drt you may still mourn over the 
calamities that you cannot alleviate, yet 
the conscioasness of having —eph - in 
power, will give you a far deeper 
than As could have won by 
the impulses of compassion amidst 

the excitement of gayety and mirth. 

You tell me that you can do little else 
but over the sufferings of those 
levees condition you would almost 
give your life to alleviate. And would 
you rather not give those tears, than to 
purchase exemption from the sadness that 
oceasions them, with an increase of cold 
hearted selfishness? 1 think you would. 
If there was no other life to look forward 
to, than the few years that are allotted us 
in this world, we might, perhaps, be justi- 
fiable in seeking to forget both our un- 
happiness, and that of others; since for- 
getfulness would be the highest bliss that 
we could hope. But when we regard this 
world only “as a school of education for 
the next,” we need not grudge the few 
hours of sadness that compassion may 

ive to the crimes and miseries of our 
follow beings. Pursue steadily the course 
you have began, my friend, wit! respect 
to slavery, and though it may appear to 
others, and even to yourself, that all your 
exertions are totally unfelt “as the dust of 
the balance,” yet you have a witness in 
your own soul, Isabel, that will tell you it 
is well to pursue the path of duty for its 
own sake. Shall we refuse to hearken to 
the commands of God, that we should 
“do justly and love mercy,” until we 
have stipulated that a reward for our 
obedience shall be given us in the success 
of our works? Surely it is enough of 
grace for us that we are permitted to place 
our humble offerings at his footstool! and 
we should bo guilty of insolent presump- 
tion, did we daré to solicit a further re- 
compense. What! may wo stand chaf- 
fering and parleying with the Eternal, 
respecting the terms on which we will 
undertake the performance of our duty? 
1 know that you would shrink from such 
an idea, Isabel! and yet in fact we do this, 
when, as with regard to the case of slave- 
ry, we refuse to pursue the dictates of 
conscience, because to the eye of frail 
mortality, no glorious results await in 
guerdon for our successful exertions. Oh, 
it becomes us to look narrowly into our 
own hearts, lest we suffer ourselves to be 
beguiled by the wisdom of the serpent, in 
specious arguments wherewith we 
Our consciences, and to press on- 
ward with an undoubting trust in that 
path, which has been by the commands of 

& just God made plain before us! 

Aones. 


oe 


A death-bed repentance seldom reach- 
to restitution. 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


a 


of the “Female 


for 


Ata pr) 
Association i promot- 

the manufacture and use of Free 
Corto,” held ist mo, 20th, 1830, the 
following report of the Purchasing Com- 
mittee was read, 

The committee, in conformity with the 
directions received at our last meeting, 
have contracted with James Cockburn to 
manufacture eight hundred yards of shirt- 
ings, and six hundred yards of muslin, 
suitable for calico. This with the con- 
tract mentioned in our last report, we 
think will be but a partial supply for the 
present demand, as the goods deposited 
at No. % Front street, are nearly ail dis- 
of. 

We have received one hundred doliars 
as a loan for one year, without interest, 
from one of our members; for which the 
treasurer gave her note, payable on de- 
mand. We apprehend, this sum, with the 
subscriptions of the present year, will 
enable us to meet our present engago- 
ments with the weavers. We do not 
anticipate any profits from the sale of 
goods made of the cotton yarn now 
on hand, (owing to the reduced price 
of cotton since our purchase) but propose 
selling it by the piece at cost; and re- 
commend to storekeepers, to be satisfied 
with a small advance until the t 
lot is disposed of—and we hope Fo ae 
purchase we make will be to more ad- 
vantage. 

We believe the success of this under- 
taking much depends, under the divine 
blessing, on the interest the females take 
in the concern. We are aware of the 
difficulties some among us who are heads 
of families, and others, may labor under, 
but if we simply attend to the pointing of 
truth in our own minds, (for we cannot 
lay down rules for each other) we shall 
know “what to doand what to leave done.” 


On taking a retrospective view of our 
proceedings thus far, (one year having 
elapsed since the formation of the socie- 
ty,) we are induced to query—-Why or 
for what purpose we have been thus asso- 
ciated? Can we not answer—to unite 
our feeble efforts to promote, by such 
means as are in our power, the interesting, 
the glorious cause of emancipating “mil- 
lions of our fellow creatures who groan 
beneath the chains of bondage, chains 
forged by brothers created in the same 
image and by the same Almighty band,” — 
and though we must acknowledge that 


Our progress towards the attainment of, 


that object, has indeed been but small, yet 
as we have been unitedly engaged in an 
attack upon this corrupt tree, with the 
only effectual axe, may we not hope, that 


by a steady perseverance in laboring, it) 


will at last be cast out roof and branch? 
Let not our exertions cease, “tiil every 
chain be riven, and the last one of Afric’s 
sons be restored to his long lost rights.” 

As we are engaged in a society capaci- 
ty to weaken slavery’s chains, by pro- 
moting free labor, does it not become us 
to be so far consistent, as to be individu- 
ally concerned, that our hands be found 
clear from this grievous oppression. “Be 
ye not partakers of other men’s sins,” is 
the positive command, equally obligatory 
now as formerly. We wish not to cen- 
sure those who feel no scruples—believ- 
ing that concerns that are not planted and 
watered by the Divine hand, will not 
bear fruit to His glory—but we feel en- 
gaged to call your attention renewedly to 
this interesting subject—a subject pecu- 
liarly calculated to awaken and call forth 
all the finer feelings of our nature;—and 
would encourage all to give ear to the 
monitions of love in their own minds, 
which, if listened to, will surely be heard 
pleading the cause of this gricvous- 
ly oppressed people—iisten to its plead- 
ings—turn not a deaf ear to the voice of 
mercy, but be willing to aid in a private 
capacity this righteous cause, looking for 
str to him who beholds with an equal 





eye all whom he has created. 





> Hitevary. 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
u THE BRIDE. 

She wes a queenly creature. Every 
feature was moulded in almost perfec 
proportions; and her delicate skin was 
so smooth and polished, that the lightes, 
shadow was distinctly visible. Bat her 
dark eye betrayed more of pride 
its brilliant yet restless flashings, than 
well beseems the character of woman, 
and as she sat apart with her chin half 
buried in her pretty little hand, 
watching the motions of her bride's. 
maids, her countenance seemed rather 
to wear an expression of scorn for the 
part she was to act in the comi 
geantry, than the confiding tenderness, 
and trembling gush of conflicting emo- 
tions, with which woman resigns her 
earthly happiness into the hands of him 
she loves. But when the moment came 
in which the holy ritual was to be per- 
formed, and she was led forth and placed 
by the side of him, to whom she was to 
plight the vows of her unchangeable 

ve, the listless and abstracted air that 
Eee 204 wore, gave wry to a deeper and 
more painful feeling, and her lip grew 
white, and quivered convulsively with 
the efforts she made for the concealment 
of her emotion. The weakness, what- 
ever might be its source, was but mo- 
mentary, and with the same haughty and 
somewhat contemptuous glance that she 
had first worn, she coldly gave her hand 
to her betrothed, arid spoke the custom- 
ary words unhesitatingly and distinctly; 
but scarcely had they been uttered, ere 
a dark mist seemed to overspread her 
eyes,—and she fainted. 

Caroline Willis had not loved the man 
she wedded—at least he had not been 
her earliest choice—but he was devoted- 
ly attached to her,—and when with un- 
bending haughtiness she had spurned 
her first lover from her side, and refused 
to listen to his words of submission;—the 
deep affection of her present brid 
had soothed her perturbed feelings, while 
at the same time it afforded her an op- 
portunity of gratifying her angry feelings, 
and of proving her total indifference to 
her discarded lover:—so she married. 

Yet already, even at the altar, had she 
repented of the sacrifice—and_ totally 
unaccustomed to self government, she 
made scarcely an effort to conceal her 
feelings, either from her husband or from 
the eyes of the world. The contemptu- 
ous inattention to his feelings with which 
she treated him, was but a poor return 
for his devoted tenderness, yet for a 
time, he bore it silently, and strove only 
by kindness to win her heart to affection. 
But the effort was vain, and wearied and 
disgusted, he treated her at length, with 





| answering coldness. She had ruined him 


by her extravagance—instead of happi- 
ness, she had brought to his dwelling 
only discontent;—and when three years 
after their bridal day, he gazed upon her 
pale and altered countenance, as it lay 
with its wasted beauty in the still coffin, 
the tears he shed were for the memory 
of former days, not for the twining ten- 
drils of affection that death’s hand had 
then severed. c. M. 
BOLIVAR. 
Extract from the History of the Revolu- 
tion in Colombia. 

‘The revival of the revolution in Vene- 
zuela is principally owing to the same in- 
dividual who sustained and carried it 
through a long and sanguinary contest, 
and finally brought it to a conclusion; 
securing for his country, independence 
and liberty—and for himself the title of 
Liberator. 

This was Simon Bolivar—a native of 
Caraccas, who belonged to one of the 
most respectable and wealthy families of 
that city. In his youth he went to. Spain 
to complete his education; and there ob 
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permission to travel into France, 
and Italy. His liberal education, 
by travel and an acquaintance 
many of the enlightened men of 
Europe, early imbued his mind with 
liberal sentiments, and having witnessed 
the condition and character of an inde- 
if not a free people, he was 
affected with the degradation and 
ion of his native country, At Paris, 
he attended all the public lectures, and 
attracted notice by his talents and learn- 
ing: here he contracted an intimacy 
with Baron Humboldt and Bonpland, the 
celebrated South American travellers; in 
company with whom he visited Boglanes 
, Switzerland, and a considerable part 
of Germany; and made himself acquaint- 
ed with the political condition, the char- 
acter and habits of the people in these 
different countries. He had a fair oppor- 
tunity of discovering the wonder-work- 
ing influence of political and religious 
institutions on the human race; that theso- 
cial character of man was formed by them; 
and that they were the sources of the 
and prosperity of nations, as well 
as of their degradation, impoverishment 
and oppression. 
He discovered that liberty was the 
natural element of man where alone his 
faculties attained their just growth and 
fall developement, and which gave to him 
his proper rank and dignity in creation. 
As his soul warmed with the love of 
liberty, he more deeply lamented the en- 
slaved and degraded condition of his 
country. With these sentiments, he re- 
turned to Venezuela, just at the breaking 
out of the Revolution. He inherited 
more than a thousand slaves, which he 
emancipated, and embarked his whole 
property—a princely income—in the re- 
volutionary cause. 

Bolivar made a public entry into Car- 
accas on the 4th of August, 1813. The 
royal governor, alarmed for its security, 
had called a council composed of the 
officers of the garrison, the members of 
the audiencia, and the clergy, which 
agreed to propose terms of capitulation. 
The commissioners from the governor 
met Bolivar at Victoria, and although 
confident of entering the city, as it had 
no adequate force for its defence, he did 
not hesitate to accept the proposed terms. 
To prevent alarm, he declared that no 
person should suffer on account of his 
former attachment to the Spanish govern- 
meat, and that all who wished to emi- 
grate, would be permitted to leave Vene- 
zuela with their, property.. The first 
meeting of his troops, with the. inbabi- 
tants, was affecting and impressive in the 
extreme; they embraced each other as 
friends and brethren, who had Jong been 
parted, and who had toiled, bled, and suf- 
fered, in the same cause. The dungeons 
and prisons were thrown open, and those 
victims of royal cruelty, whom a year’s 
confinement had not relieved by death, 
were restored to their liberty, their friends, 
and their country.. And. not only the 
prisoners, but their fellow citizens, with 
hearts overflowing with joy, greeted Bo- 
livar and his companions as their deliv- 
erers, and the liberators of their country. 
But universal as was the joy, gratitude 
and exultation of the inhabitants of Carac- 
cas, they did not reproach or insult the 
Spaniards. 


i 


A Character —Mr. is that sort of 
man, who has all the faults that help to 
please, and forbid to serve. His charac- 
ter is a study ; his great talent is his pow- 
er of assimilation. He is never displac- 
ed, hever ont of keeping with times, per- 
sons Or circumstances. He dovetails with 
ull opinions and all orders of intellect—a 
perfect Aristippus. He is like mustard- 
seed; fling him where you will, he takes 
toot on the surface and flourishes. Sow 

in a hot-bed, in a flannel cap, in a 
lady’s bean-pot, or in a potato ridge c'est 
*gal_—{ Lady Morgan. 











A Test. There is much truth and 
pungency in the annexed extract—“ Show 
me 8 man who is most carefully doing all 
the duties which the Bible requires of 
him, and with the spirit it requires, and | 
wish not to enquire what he believes. |! 
want no other evidence of his genuine 
faith, than his benevolent and oted 
heart; his consistent and active life. For 
only genuine faith could thus purify. his 
affections, aiid enable him to overcome 
the world, and exercise so transforming 
an influence upon his whole character. 
On the other hand, show mea man who 
lives for the world supremely; who re- 
gards the things which are his own, ex- 
clusively; who is selfish and worldly in 
all his conversation and deportment, man- 
ifesting no concern for his own immortal 
interests, nor for those of his fellow men, 
and | have evidence enough of bis unbe- 
lief,—of his entire destitution of that 
faith which is essential tosalvation. What- 
ever he professes to believe;—whatever 
creeds he may ies forward and advo- 
cate as his own, and as what he views as 
indispensable to his eternal well-being,— 
his conduct is demonstration that he is 
an unbeliever. He has no faith, because 
there is nothing that works by love, and 
purifies the heart, and overcomes the 
world.” 


Abuse.—Cato the Censor being scur- 
rilously treated by a fellow who led a li- 
centioug and dissolute life, “a contest,” 
said he, “between thee and me is very un- 
equal; for thou canst bear ill language 
with ease, and return it with pleasure; 
but as for ry part, "tis unusual to me to 
hear it, and disagreeable to speak it.”— 
Plutarch’s Lives 





Lines, not before published, written by 
Burns on,the old church door at Dum- 
fries, on a day of thanksgiving for some 
victory gained by the British arms: 

“Yeh tes, are those your pranks— 

z iourer fll and then rive thanks? 

rl sa no er, 
Por God de : im ouryy such murder.” 





Fidelity.— Horne, president of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich, said pleasantly enough 
of an indolent person who lived five-and- 
thirty years in college, without any occu- 
pation, “he had nothing to do, and he did 


it!” 





I do not believe that this nation, or 
any other,is to be punished for their 
sins by a miraculous series of dispensa- 
tions. But this | believe, in the natural 
order of Providence;—that if there is not 
virtue enough in this nation to save the 
Indians, there is not enough to save the 
nation.— Colton. ' 


ODE TO THE CREATOR, 
Field, wood, vale, mountain, utter forth thy 


praize, 
Infinite Majesty! The heaving ocean 
Along his coasts in roaring surges plays 
The music wild of nature’s deep devotion. 
Of thee, Creator! nature still declares 
How vast thy glories, and sublime thy state; 
Whether she breathe the noise ’mid gentle airs 
Wafted o’er earth, surcharged with odorous 
freight; 
Or from the dense, black, horror-casting cloud, 
Where hail, fire, tempest, all her features 
shroud, 
She thundereth of thy power, terrifically loud. 
See, through the heavenly arch the bow of hope 
extends; 
The star of day’s illumining ray that gorgeous 
beauty lends. 
Tis all of light and rain drops made; 
"Tis but a shadow, yet it flings a shade. 
It speaks of thee, Eternal! whose blest word 
Raised it a sign of merey from the Lord. 
Thou sun, whose glorious beams 
Now dart around in vivifying streams; 
Whose radiance is too bright for mortal gaze;— 
What is the secret that thine orb displays? 
A God! a God! all-wise, all-seeing, 
All-powerful, the author of all being; 
Surpassing all comprehension, and unknown, 
Except mercies which his love hath 





shown 
To man, fallen, sinful, ingrate man, alone. 
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Miscellaneous Register. 


Politics, Newa, Arta, Bcienves, ke. 
Battimone, Maren 5, 1850. 
SS 
TO THE PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 

The undersigned had fondly hoped 
that his great exertions to sustain the 
weekly publication of this paper, would 
have been seconded, more generally than 
they have, by those who profess a desire 
for the abolition of slavery in the United 
States. With this hope—founded on the 
favorable expressions of many, in va- 
rious parts of the country—it has been 
enlarged, from time to time, and every 
improvement made that a prodigality of 
labor and a liberal increase of expen- 
diture could accomplish—And it was 
with the assurance of support, that the 
services of two talented writers and 
able coadjutors were engaged to aid in 
conducting it; while I have myself spared 
neither labor nor pains in endeavoring 
to promote the cause in various ways, 
and, as far as possible, commensurate 
with its increasing importance. Yet those 
hopes have proven illusory—those ex- 
pectations have not been realized. In- 
stead of a patronage that would enable us 
to pursue our course with vigor, we are 
not afforded the means of continuing our 
labors upon the present plan, even with 
the greatest exertions of body and mind. 
Instead of being placed in circumstances 
that would enable us to act independent- 
ly—which is all we have asked, and 
which a proper advocacy of our cause 
requires—we are compelled to struggle 
(harder than nature will long endure) for 
existence itself. 

In addition to the ordinary difficulties, 
arising from a scanty patronage, as above 
mentioned, others of the most aggravated 
character have presented themselves. 
Persecution, in some of its worst forms, 
has been’ meted out with unsparing hand. 
Threats and slanders, without number or 
qualification, as well as libel-suits and 
personal assaults, have been resorted to, 
with the view of breaking down our spi- 
rits, and destroying the establishment. 

But to be brief: In consequence of the 
limited support that we receive, we are 
under the necessity of making a radical 
change in the publication of t':e work. 
The partnership will be henceforth dis- 
solved; and the paper will again be issued 
monthly, by myself, and confined to the 
subject of Universal Emancipation. 

It would be useless to say much now, as 
to the manner in which the work has 
been conducted, the last six months. 
Having been nearly the whole of the time 
(as I nuw am) from home, with the ex- 
ception of the first few weeks, the man- 
agement of it devolved, principally, upon 
the junior editor. In some few instances, 
as might have been expected, articles 
were admitted that did not entirely meet 
my approbation; but I fully acquit him of 











intentionally inserting anything knowing 
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poral and eternal. It would be superflu- 
ous in me, to say, that he has’ proven 
himself a faithful and able coadjutor, in 
the great and holy cause in which we are 
engaged.—Even his enemies will admit 
it. But I cheerfully take this opportunity 
to bear testimony to his strict integrity, 
amiable deportment, and virtuous conduct, 
during the period of our acquaintance. 

On many accounts, I extremely regret 
the necessity of taking the steps above 
mentioned. It will not be rast 
to our friends; and our opponents will 
chuckle at this failure of the attempt to 
sustain a weekly publication for the pro- 
motion of eur cause. BuT THAT CAUSE 18 
NOT YET TO BE ABANDONED. Every ener- 
gy of my mind shall still be devoted to it. 

The work will hereafter exclusively 
treat upon the subject of emancipation, 
and be issued monthly, as aforesaid. It 
will be printed on a beautiful fine sheet, 
folded up in the cetavo form, and stitched, 
with an elegant cover. The price will 
be One Dollar, per annum, in advance. 
The Ladies’ Department will be centin- 
ued, and partake, in part, of a literary 
character. ‘The present philanthropic 
conductor of that department will still 
contribute her aid to enrich its columns 
with her own spirited effusions, as well 
as those of her a:niable and confidential 
associates. 

It is hoped, therefore, that the work 
may yet deserve the attention of those 
who take an interest in the good cause; 
and their active patronage is respectfully 
solicited. The character of the editor 
(whatever it is) stands pledged that it 
shall continue to be, in principle, the 
same that it ever has been, while under 
his exclusive direction. 

The first number of the eleventh volume 
will be issued for April next. 

B. Lunpyr. 

FA separation from my philanthropic 
friend is painful, yet, owing to adverse 
circumstances, unavoidable. Although 
our partnership is at an end, I trust we 
shall ever remain one in spirit and pur- 
pose, and that the cause of emancipation 
will suffer no detriment. 

My views on the subject of slavery 
have been very imperfectly developed in 
the Genius,—the cares and perplexities 
of the establishment having occupied a 
large share of my time and attention. 
Every pledge, however, that I have made 
to the public, shall be fulfilled. My pen 
cannot remain idle, nor my voice be sap- 
pressed, nor my heart cease to bleed, 
while two millions of my fellow beings 
wear the shackles of slavery in my own 
guilty country. 

In all my writings, I have used strong, 
indignant, vehement language, and direct, 
pointed, scorching reproof. I have no- 
thing to recall. Many have censured me 
for my severity—but, thank God! none 
have stigmatized me with luke-warmness. 
“Passion is reason—transport, temper 





here.” - Wek @. 
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“Bit. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 

_ Perhaps no speech, delivered since the 
first session of the First Congress, will 
compare with Mr. Webster's, if we except 
the splendid and tflumphant speech of 
Fisher Ames on the British T'reaty—and 
no man may hope to see that mighty 
effort surpassed. On this occasion, lan- 
guage has been made to bend under the 
weight of robust thought and magnificent 
imagery. Mr. Webster’s exposition of 
constitutional powers will furnish a text- 
book for all posterity. Whatever obscu- 
rity may have hung over this vitally im- 
portant subject, it is now undimmed by 
a single mist—for the full blaze of a re- 
falgent sun has thrown unclouded bright- 
ness upon it. Even South Carolina— 
prejudiced, intemperate, criminal South 
Carolina—must be ashamed of her disor- 
ganizing doctrines, and renounce them 
forever. May honors thicken upon the 
man who stands in the breach of our 
Union, and repels the assaults of its 
enemies. 


Our limits enable us to give but a few 
quotations from the speech,.—e. 


“The eulogium pronounced on the 
character of the State of South Carolina 
by the honorable gentleman, for her revo- 
lutionary and other merits, meets my 
hearty concurrence. I sliall not acknow- 
ledge, that the honorable member goes 
before me in regard for whatever of dis- 
tinguished talent, or distinguished charac- 
ter, South Carolina has produced. I claim 
part of the honor, | partake in the 
pride of her great names. [| claim them 
for countrymen, one and all. The Lau- 
rens, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the 
Sumpters, the Marions—Americans all— 
whose fame is no more to be hemmed in 
by State lines, than their talents and pa- 
triotism were capable of being circum- 
scribed within the same narrow limits. In 
their day and generation, they served and 
honored the country; and their renown 
is of the treasures of the whole country. 
Him, whose honored name the gentleman 
himself bears—does he suppose me less 
capable of gratitude for his patriotism, or 
sympathy for his sufferings, than if his 
eves had first opened upon the light in 
Massachusetts, instead of South Carolina? 
Sir, does he suppose it in his power to 
exhibit a Carolina name so bright, as to 
produce envy in my bosom? No, sir-- 
increased gratification and delight,rather. 
Sir. I thank God, that if I am gifted with 
little of the spirit which is said to be able 
to raise mortals to the skies, | have yet 
none, as I trust, of that other spirit, which 
would drag angels down. When | shall 
‘be found, sir, in my place here, in the 
Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public 
mérit, because it happened to spring up 
beyond the little limits ef my own State, 
or neighborhood; when I refuse, for any 
such cause, or for any cause, the homage 
due to American talent, to elevated pa- 
triotism, to sincere devotion to liberty 
and the country; or if I see an uncommon 
endowment of heaven—if | see extraor- 
dinary capacity and virtue in any of the 
sons of the South—and if moved by local 
prejudice, or gangrened by State jealousy, 
I get up here to abate the tithe of « hair 
from bis just character and just fame, 
may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth! Sir, let me reevr to pleasing 
recollections—let me indulge in refresh- 
ing remembrances of the past—iet me 
reruind you that in early times*no States 
cherished greater harmony, both of prin- 
ciple and. of feeling, than Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. Would to God that 
harffiony hight again return. Shoulder 
to shoulder they went through the revo- 
dution—hand in hand they stood round 


are! 


the Administratios of Washington, and 
felt his own great arm lean on them for 
support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alien- 
ation and distrust, are the growth, unna- 
tural-to such soil, of false principles since 
sown, They are weeds, the seeds of 
which thatsame great arm never scattered. 

“Mr. President, | shall enter on no en- 
comium spon Massachusetts—she needs 
none. ‘There she is—behold her, and 
judge for yourselves, There is her his- 
tory—the world knows it by heart. The 
past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker 
fill—and there they will remain forever. 
The bones of her sons, falling in the 
gréat struggle for independence, now lie 
mingled with the soil of every State from 
New England to Georgia, and there they 
will lie Brevée. And, sir, where Ameri- 
can liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, 
there it still lives, in the strength of its 
manhood, and full of its original spirit. 
If diseord and disunion shall wound it— 
if party strife and blind ambition shall 
hawk at and tear it—if folly and mad- 
ness—if uneasiness, under salutary and 
necessary restraint, shall succeed to sepa- 
rate it from that union, by which alone 
its existence is made sure, it will stand. 
in the end, by the side of that cradle in 
which its infancy was rocked; it will 
stretch forth its arm. with whatever of 
vigor it may still retain, over the friends 
who gather round it; and it will fall at 
last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest 
monwnents of its own glory, and on the 
very spot of its origin. 

* + 


And now, Mr. President, let me run the 
honorable gentleman’s doctrine alittle into 
its practical application. “Let us look at 
his probable modus operandi. If a thing 
can be done, an ingenious man can tell 
how it is to be done. Now, I wish to 
be informed, how this State interference is 
to be put in practice. We will take the 
existing case of the tariff law. South 
Carolina is said to have made up her 
opinion upon it. {f we do not repeal it, 
{as we probably shall not) she will then 
apply to the case the remedy of her doc. 
trine. She will, we must suppose, pass a 
law of her Legislature, declaring the 
several acts of Congress usually called 
the Tariff Laws, null and void, so far as 
they respect South Carolina, or the citi- 
zens thereof. So far, all is a paper trans- 
action, and easy enough. But the Col- 


osing it, would re- 
quest of their gallant commander in chief, 
to be informed a little upon the point 
law; for they’ have, doubtless, a just re-" 
spect for his opinions as 4 lawyer, as well 
as for his bravery as a soldier. They 
know he has read Blackstone and the 
constitution, as well as Turrene and Vau- 
ban. They would ask him, therefore, 
something concerning their rights in this 
matter. They would enquire, whether it 
was not somewhat dangerous to resist a 
law of the United States? What would 
be the natore of their offence, they would 
wish to learn, if they, by military force 
and array, resisted the execution in Caro- 
lina of a law of the United States, and it 
should turn out, after all, that the law was 
constitutional? He would answer, of 
course, treason. No lawyer could give 
any otheranswer. John Fries, he would. 
tell them, had learned that some years 
ago. How then, they would ask, do you 
propose to defend us? We are not afraid 
of bullets, but treason has a way of tak- 
ing people off, that we do not much relish. 
How do you propose to defend us? “Look 
at my floating banner,” he would reply: 
“see there the nullifying law! Is it 
your opinion, gallant commander, they’ 
would then say, that if we should be in- 
dicted for treason, that same floating 
banner of yours would make.a good plea 
in bar? “South Carolina is as i 
State,” he would reply. That is true, 
but would the Judge admit our plea? 
“These tariff laws,” he would repeat, “are 
unconstitutional—palpably, deliberately, 
dangerously.” That all may be so, but if 
the tribunals should not happen to be of 
that opinion, shall we swing for it? We 
are ready to die for our country, but it is 
rather an awkward business, this dying 
without touching the ground. | After all, 
this is a sort of hemp-tax, worse than any 
part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentle- 
man would be in a dilemma, like that of 
another great General. He would have 
a knot before him, which he could not 
untie. He must cut it with his sword. 
He must say to his followers, defend 
yourselves with your bayonets; and this 
is war—civil war. 


@ e 

Mr. President, 1 have thus stated the 
reasons of my dissent to the doctrines 
which have been advanced and main- 
tained. Iam conscious of having de- 
tained you, and the Senate, much too 





lector at Charleston 1s collecting the 
dutics imposed by these tariff laws—he, 


thercfore, must be stopped. The Col-| 


long. | was drawn into the debate, with 
no previous deliberation such as is suited 
to the discussion of so grave and impor- 


lector will seize the goods, if the tariff tant a subject: But it is a subject of 


duties are not paid. The State authori-| 


ties will undertake their rescue; the Mar- 
shal, with his posse, will come to the 
Collectors aid, and here the contest be- 
gins. The militia of the state will be 
called out, to sustain the nullifying act. 
They will march, sir, under a gallant 
leader, for | believe the honorable mem- 
ber himself commands the militia of that 
part of the State. He will raise the mud- 
lifying act on his standard, and spread 
it out as his banner. It will have a pre- 
amble, bearing, that the tariff laws are 
palpable, deliberate, and dangerous vio- 
lations of the Constitution! He will pro- 
ceed with his banner flying, to the Cus- 
tom house in Charleston; 
“All the while, 

Sonorous metal blowing martia! sounds.” 
Arrived at the custom house, he will tell 
the Collectopthat he must collect no more 
duties under any of thetariflaws. This, 
he will Le somewhat puzzled to say, by 
the way, with a grave countenance, con- 
sidering what hand South Carolina ‘her- 
self hud in that of 1816. But, sir, the 
Collector would, probably, not desist at 
his bidding—here would ensue a pause; 
for they say, that a certain stillness pre- 
ceeds the tempest. Before this military 
atray should fall on the custom house, 





collector, clerks, and all, it is very proba- 


which my heart is full,and [ have not 
| been willing to suppress the utterance of 
its spontaneous sentiments. | cannot, 
| even now, persuade myself to relinquish 
it without expressing, once more, my 
deep conviction), that since it respects no- 
thing less than the Union of the States, it 
is of the most vital and essential impor- 
tance to the pnblic happiness. | profess, 
Sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept 
steadily in view the prosperity and hon- 
or of the whole country, and the preser- 
vation of our Federal Union. It is to 
| that Union we owe our safety at home, 
and our consideration and dignity abroad. 
It is to that Union that we are chiefly in- 
debted for whatever makes us most proud 
of our country. That Union we reached, 
only by the discipline of our virtues in 
the severe school of adversity. It had its 
origin in the necessities of disordered 
finance, prostrate commerce. and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influences, these 
great interests immediately awoke, as 
from the dead, and sprang forth with new- 
ness of life. Every year of its duration 
has teemed with fresh proofs of its utili- 
ty and its blessings; and although our 
territory has stretched out, wider and 
wider, and our population spread further 
and further, they have not outrun its pro- 
tection, or its benefits. It has been to us 





copious fountain of national, soci 


all a 
and personal happiness. 1 have not al- 
bed i the U- 


lowed inyself, sir, to look beyond 
hion,to sée what might be hidden in the 
dark recess behind. I have not coolly 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty, 
when the’ bonds that unite us er 
Shall be broken asunder. I have not 
accustomed myself to hang over the pre- 
cipice of disunion. to see whether, with 
my short sight, | can fathom the depth 
0 ‘the abyss below; nor could J r 

hit as a safe counsellor in the affuin of 
this Government, whose thoughts should 
be mainly bent on considering, not how 
the Union should be best preserved, but 
how tolerable might be the condition ,of 
the people when it shall be broken up 
and destroyed. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, 
exciting gratifying prospects spread out 
béfore us, for us and our. children. Be 
yond that I seek not to penetrate the veil, 
God grant that, in my day, at least, that 
curtain may not rise. God grant that on 
my vision never may be opened what lies 
behind. When my eyes shall be turned 
to behold, for the last time, the Sun in 
Heaven, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a 
once glorious Union; on States dissever- 
ed, discordant and belligerant; on a and 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 


gn |be, in fraternal blood! Let their last fee- 


ble and lingering glance, rather, behold 
the gorgeous Ensign of the Republic, 
now known and honored throughout the 
earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nora 
single star obscured—bearing for its mot- 
to, no such miserable interrogatory as— 
What is all this worth? Nor those 
other words of delusion and folly—Li- 
berty first, and Union afterwards—but 
every where, spread all over in charac- 
ters of living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart—Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable!” 
NATIONAL FAITH. 

“I see no exception to the paid 
among nations to the law of good faith. 
If there are cases in this enlightened 
period when it is violated, there are none 
when it is decried. It is the philosophy 
of politics, the religion of governments. 
It is observed by barbarians; a whiff of 
tobacco smoke, or a string of beads, gives 
not merely a binding force, but a sanctity 
to treaties. Even in Algiers,a truce may 
be bought for money; but, when ratified, 
even Algiers is too wise, or too just, to 
disown or annul its obligation. Thus 
we see, neither the ignorance of savages, 
nor the principles of an association for 
piracy and rapime, permit a nation 10 
despise its engagements. If, sir, there 
could be a resurrection from the foot 
the gallows, if the victims of justice could 
live again, collect together, and forms 
society, they would, however loath, soon 
find themselves obliged to make justice, 
that justice under which they fell, the 
fundamental law of their state. They 
would perceive it was their interest 10 
make others respect, and they would 
therefore soon pay some respect them- 
selves, to the obligations of good faith 
It is painful, 1 hope it is superfluous, to 
make even the supposition that America 
should furnish the occasion of this oppro 
brium. No! Let me not even imagine, 
that a republica:, government, sprung, & 
our own is, from a people enlightened 
and uncorrupted, a government whose 
origin is right, and whose daily discipline 
is duty, can, upon a solemn debate, make 
its option to be faithless; can dare to ac, 
what despots dare not avow: what ow 
own example evinces that the states 


Barbary are unsuspected of.” 
Fisher Ames’s Speech on the Pritish Tresty- 
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- A CAUSTIC’ REBUKE AND, A’ SILLY, 
gaunt. “The severest and most signifi- 
cant commentary upon the new, system of 
reform in our land, that we have-read, 
was uttered by Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 
(a Jackson man, too,) in the late Vifginia 
Convention: —“Men not entitled to the 
dignity of a clerkship, hare the presump- 
tion to ask for an embassy.” 

And the silliest and most ludiérous 
taunt on record is to be found in the 
question gravely propounded by senator 
Hayne to the giant of New-England:— 
«Has the gentleman discovered in former 
controversies with the gentleman from 
Missouri, that he is overmatched by thal 
senator?” !!! Of a truth, this is the 
smallest of all smal/nesses.—-c. 





Aw Extraorpinary License. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Hayne’s final replication to 
Mr. Webster, the National Journal says: 
«We have no hesitation in asserting, that 
three-fourths of what has been publish- 
ed was never delivered.” This singular 
resort is in the extreme immodest, con- 
temptible, and unpdrdonable. It is need- 
less to add, the written defence is not 
more successful than the oral—it being 
little better than elaborate nonsense, and 
wearisome verbosity.—G. 





Appress on InremreraNnce. We 
are greatly indebted to a friend for a 
copy of an address on intemperance, re- 
cently delivered in East Haverhill, Mass. 
by Duptey Puetrs. Much to our regret, 
we received it too late to make any ex- 
tracts for this number. Its standard is 
loftily erect—its philosophy deep—its 
reasoning cogent—its method perspicu- 
ous—its language familiar and happy. It 
deserves to be stereotyped without delay, 
and proseminated wherever the seeds of 
intemperance are sown.—6. 


N.E.W.Review. This paperhas com- 
pleted only its second year—and yet it has 
acquired a reputation for intellectual opu- 
lence and sturdy independence, scarcely 
equalled by the most venerable and able 
print in the country. The editor is a for- 
midable antagonist. From the bottom of 
our soul, we pity the luckless wight who 
comes within the range of his withering 
satire and annihilating indignation. Mr. 
Prentice threatens to give us battle in a 
few weeks. Luckily indeed, we expire 
editorially to-day, or we might be cloven 
down ata blow. “No matter for that,” 
he will probably respond—“your bones 
shall becleanly picked, nevertheless.” —c. 


Free Press. A new paper, with this 
title, has been cormmenced in Oswego, 
N. Y. by Richard Oliphant & Co. The 
first number is beautifully printed, and 
contains a valuable miscellany. The 
Free Press will be devoted to many topics 
among them anti-masonry, slavery, in- 
temperance, and imprisonment for debt. 
Success attend it.—o. 





We regret to announce the sudden 
withdrawal of Alonzo Lewis, Esq. from 
the editorial management of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Record. He is a warm-hearted 
philanthropist and an able writer. Our 
best wishes go with him—e., 
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of a work y 
in this city, by Mr. Charles Varle, entitled 
“Varle’s Self Instructor,” .The present 
number is designed as an exposition, and 
gives a plain and intelligible definition to 
each of the several words and. figures 
used in the preceding book. The design 
of the work is good,and the means taken 
by the author to convey a proper idea of 
the object or thing treated of, are very 
happily adapted to the youthful capacity. 
In reading the definitions, we have been 
pleased at the moral and religious feeling, 
which Mr. ¥. has infused into them, and 
look upon his present effort as entitled to 
the patronage of parents, as their children 
cannot fail to derive much information, 
and many virtuous sentiments from its 
perusal.— Balt. Chronicle. 





A shrewd Physwian.—We notice in a 
Utica paper an advertisement of Dr. Ro- 
berts’s Welsh “medicamentum.” The 
advertisement goes on, after the usual 
manner of empyrics, to enumerate nearly 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, and of 
which the “medicamentum” is a sovereign 
remedy. We were meditating a severe 
paragraph against such extravagant pre- 
tentions, when the following paragraph 
met our eye:—“No alteration in the 
usual habits of life is required, but the 
abstaining from distilled spirits.” Here 
the secret was out. We have no fault to 
find. If Dr. Roberts can persuade his 
patients to change their “usual habits” 
in this respect, he can perform marvellous 
cures either with a Welsh or Dutch “me- 
dicamentum.” We once knew an eccen- 
tric German, whorendered himself famous 
under the name of the “Rain Water 
Doctor,” and pocketed about $2,000 per 
annum for his simple prescriptions, which 
contained little more than a direction to 
drink rain water, and refrain from distil- 
led spirits. — Boston Investigator. 





A Premium offered.—A benevolent in- 
dividual has placed in the hands of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Temperance Society, the sum of $250, 
to be awarded by Calvin Chapin, D. D., 
Heman Humphrey, D. D., and Eleazar 
Lord, Esq. to the author of the best Tract 
on the following subject, viz: ‘Is it con- 
sistent with a profession of the Christian 
religion, for persons to use, as an article 
of luxury or living, distilled liquors, or to 
‘trafficin them? And isit consistent with 
duty, for the churches of Christ to admit 
those who continue to do this, as mem- 
bers?” 

The manuscripts should each be ac- 
companied with a sealed envelope con- 
taining the name of the writer, which will 
not be opened except in case of the suc- 
cessfal tract; and should be directed pre- 
vious to the first of July next, post paid, 
to Ergazar Lorn, Esq. Vew- York, 

J. Epwakps, 

Clerk of the Ex. Com. of the A. T. S. 





Bercner’s Sermons ann Whiskey 
Barrets. Dr. B’s sermons on intempe- 
rance were lately publicly read from the 
pulpit in Bloomington, Indiana, and pro- 
duced such effect, that on the next morn- 
ing a merchant in the place went to his 
store, knocked in the heads of his whis- 
key barrels, poured their contents into 
the street, and resolved to sell no more! 





A Sign.—A few mornings since, a ro- 
sy son of Bacchus made up to the door 
of a rum trap, not many miles distant, 
and made a sudden halt as though fear- 
fui of a cold water bath, when mine host 
the landlord made his appearance, exhib- 
iting in his fore front signs of the same 
distinguished order, which made the right 
happy pilgrim cry out in ecstacy,—“Gi’e 
us yer fist, deary, for by the looks of yer 
nose I know I’m right—hand on a pot 
of yer rye, and we'll drink a dearth to yer 





cold water sops.”’—Qneida Republican. 
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hen we meaty oF betray, 

. Y quive ip & sfothered si 

The Prise, by still ian " 
And swell my heart whe thou art nigh, 

Oh! think not that I e’er forget 

The dream that pass'd sinpe first we met. 


Thongh ‘neath the curb of wounded pride, 
Each pang is in my heart represt, 
The anguish I from others hide, 
Still melts within my stormy breast, 
And maddening thoughts and cold despair, 
Yet war with deep affection there! 





In vain, where gay companions call, 
I strive to join in social glee, 
Or break, ’mid studious cares, the thrall 
That chains my every thought to thee; 
Nor festive friends, nor books can ever 
My soul from thee one moment sever! 


To thee, when breaks the morning dawn, 
My earliest thoughts impassioned turn,— 

Toward thee, till day’s last light is gone, 
As ardently my heart doth burn; 

And through the night’s deep hours of rest, 

In dreams, thine image haunts my breast. 


In thee alone through weal or wo, 

My fondest hopes must centre still; 
From only thee, my heart can know 

Its dearest good — its darkest ill; 
And though by thine unkindness crush'd, 
Its every pulse is thine, till hushed. 


OH! AMINOT A LOVER STILL! 


Oh! am I not a lover still, 
In heart and soul the same, 

As when I sought thy bower first, 
And learnt to breathe thy name? 

Oh! look I not as proud of thee? 
Oh! speak I not as kind? 

And when I leave thee, do J not 
Leave joy itself.behind? 


The love I offered long ago, 
Is but matured by time; 

As tendrils round their chosen bough, 
Cling closer as they climb: 

Then am I not a lover still, 
In heart and soul the same, 

As when I sought thy bower first, 
And learnt to breathe thy name? 





THE FADED ROSE, 
[From the Sorrows of Rosalic.} 
I have a rose—a faded rose— 
Dearer than many a fairer flower: 
It will not bend when zephyr blows, 
It will not freshen in the shower: 
Where is the giver? 
Where! 


Thave a sunny lock of hair— 
Bright was tlie brow o’er which it waved— 
Unchanged by time, undimmed by care— 
A thing which love from sorrow saved: 
Where is the owner? 
Where! 


I have a heart—a lonely heart— 
O’er which at evening stealing come, 
Sweet tones, which now might well depart, 
Breathing of happiness and home: 
Where is the speaker? 
Where! 


I have o future—tonely now, 
Days which to me are dark as night-— 
A saddened soul—a gloomy brow: 
Oh, thou! who mad’st that future bright, 
Where art thou vanished? 
Where! 


' Partous Ltems. wife 


The Washington City Spectator of Saturday 
says, that notwithstanding the efforts which 
have recently been made to suppress gambling 
in that city, ‘‘it is now carried on to a most 
ruinous extent.” 

In Orleans county, N. Y. recently, one Elijah 
Dolly died drunk in a bar-room. About the 
same time, a Mrs. Annis, while drunk, fell into 
the fire and was unable to get out. Her hus- 
band, also drunk, fell in while trying to drag 
her out. She died, but he recovered. 

Nomination for President.—A meeting of the 
“Mechanics and Working Men” of New York, 
assembled for the purpose of “ making arrange- 
ments to establish a new periodical publication, 
to be called the Every Day Mail,” have nomi- 
nated Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, as a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

At a meeting of the members of the Legisla- 
ture last Thursday, to nominate a candidate for 
Governor, the thanks of the meeting were una- 
nimously voted to Mr Webster, for his manly 
vindication of New England, in reply to the 
late assault in the United States Senate. 

Boston paper. 

Capt. Crocker, of the packet ship Pacific, has 
now completed one hundred and fifty-two passages 








with a serious accident at sea. 





across the Atlantie, without having ever met |“ 
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‘tion, (excluding our lacks). 
It seems that tt ‘many attempts to reach 
the summit of Mont have been made, but 


fourteen have been successful; and that, exclud- 
ing paten only eighteen persons have gained 
its jous height! A these successful 
adventurers, we ecsie i names of two 
Americans, Dr. Van Rensselaer of New-York, 
and Mr. Howard of Baltimore, who ascended 
together iv July, 1829. 

Accounts from Mexico by the ship Falmouth _ 
confirm the report of Bustamente’s victory over 
Guerrero. The change had been ratified by 
Congress, and acceded to by the principal - 
risons. 

The late Mrs. Powel bequeathed an annuity 
of one hundred dollars, for twenty years, to the 
Pennsylvania Society for the abolition of Slave- 
ry; and an equal sum for the same period to the 
poor female communicants of St. Peter's Chureh. 

The total of public land, in Upper Canada, 
according to an official report, is—acres 1,708,- 
829, surveyed, vacant or grantable; acres 
3,606,130, unsurveyed. ot 

Pilgrims.— A correspondent in Plymouth, NuHf. 
states that in Holderness, the usual preee 





dation no longer existing, ‘some of the 
vering rum-drinkers perform pilgrimages to a 
grog-shop in Bridgewater, two or three miles 
distant.” 

The following is an epitaph, written in a 
church yard, at Holkeach, England: 

Beneath this stone lies our dead child, 

Who’s gone from we 

Where we do hope that we shall go to he 

And him shall ne’er come back again to we. 


THE. IRISH SHIELD 
AND 
MONTHLY MILESIAN, 
¢¥- A Historic, Literary and Dramatie Jour- 
nal—Edited by George Pepper—New-Y ork city. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. - 


History of Ireland, Chap. XVII, Chap. XVI 
—Irish To: phy, No, X.—Corydon and Cor- 
rinnus, A Pastoral Idyl.—Rise a ; 


the Drama, No. t1.—The Poet's Garret r 
lic Edifices of Dublin, No. VII.—Ossianie Frag» 
ments, No. X. (Naisi and Dierdre}—A Tale ,of 
Sorrow. —What has aTpes gt done for Ire- 
land?—Daniel O'Connell Thomas J ) 
The New-York Stage. 

Original Patchwork, (The Duke of Lauzun.) 
—(Singular combat of Rival Lovers. }—Oalua 
ny.—Preparation of Turkish Beauties. ' 
Onicinat Pogray:—Song of the Princess Mo- 

riat.—Ode to Hope.—Song of the Princess 

Moriat, by Carolan.—Soanet from the Italian. 

—Indian Song.—Limes by Adam Kidd, Esq. 
Notice to Correspondents. 


THE ATHENEUM, | 
Or, Spirit of the English Magazines. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 

An elegant whole-length Portrait Figure, in a 

Bridul Dress. 
An elegant whole-length Portrait Figure, in» 

Waiking Dress. 

contents For mancH 1, 1830. 

On the Cyclesof English Literature. In four 
Parts. Part 1.—Bridal of Death—My 
and her Lodgers. By the Author of “The Ayr- 
shire Legatees,” **Anuals of the Parish,” :ée. 
Chap. XI1.XIV.—The Diver. By Mrs. 
—Prospero Volterra. A Tale of the South— 
First Gray Hair. By Thomas Haynes sir 
Manufactories in Sheffield. By Sir Richa il- 
lips—Childhood—The Latest Female Fashions, 
Bridal Dress—Walking Dress—( With @ colered 


) 
a Garmener :—Historical Study—Destruc- 
tion of Vermin in Ships—Folly of frightening 
Children—&c, &c. 

Literary Notices. 

The Atheneum is published on the Ist and 
15th of every month, making two volumes a 
year, of 480 pages each. The price is $6.0 
year, with twelve coloured prints fa- 
shions: without them, $5. Subseriptions will be 
received in Baltimore at the Book Store of 
Epwarp J. Coarse. 


WANTED, 
IMMEDIATELY, a person well acquaint- 
ed with eurrying and dressing leather. 
To such a man, who ean come well re- 
commended for industry and . 
constant employment and. liberal - 


Wa rer M‘Connect, 














ill be given. 
Guilford, JV. C. Jan, 20, 1830, Se 
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Portefeuile Francais. 


“When | am indulging in my views of American pros- 
= and American liberty, it is mortifying to be told 
fu that very country a large portion of the people 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the vation.— 
Such a state of things cannot always exist.”’— Lafayette. 


Bartimore, 5 Mars, 1880. 











Pants, 6 janvier. 
POLITIQUE ETRANGERE. 

A mesure que les événemens politiques 
se développent audehors, les causes de la 
pathie de |’étranger pour le minis- 
tire actuel deviennent plus manifestes. 
En voyant le gendre du roi d’ Angleterre 
sur le point de saisir le sceptre de la 
Gréce et d’y régner, simple vassal de la 
Grande-Bretagne, nous comprenons |’ori- 
gine de la révolution du 8 aofit; nous 
concevons la tendresse de lord Welling- 
ton pour son illustre ami M. le duc de 
Polignac; nous savons pour quels motifs 
le repos de la France a été trouble, et son 
attention distraite du mouvement extéricur 
de la politique. Jl faut que tout se fasse 
en Europe sans la France et contre la 


Quand les journalistes de Londres se 
moquaient ouvertement de notre expédi- 
tion en Gréce, qu’ils nommaient “che- 
val ue a la maniére de Don Qui- 
chotte,” ils savaient bien que les ressour- 
ceg et les trésors de la France s’épuisaient 
a leur profit, et que John Bull “croquerait 
les marrons que nous tirions du feu.” 
Nl faut avouer qu'il y avait quelque in- 

uence dans ce persifflage politique. 
Nétait-ce pas assez de la certitude que 
nous serious dupes de notre générosit‘? 
Etait-il convenable d’y ajouter )’humilia- 
tion du sarcasme? Ah! si nous avions 
un ministére jaloux de lhonneur de la 

et qui regardAt comme un devoir 
de veiller a ses intéréts et a sa grandeur? 
Mais a quoi servent les regrets! Reve- 
pons au sujet principal de ces réflexions. 

Un prince de la maison d’Orange avait 
été té comme candidat a la royauté 
de PHellénie; mais ce prince aurait été 
indépendant de Angleterre, et notre 
cabinet, par une courtoisie qui ne peut 
étre bien appréciée qu’a Londres lui a 
donné l’exclusion. C'est un pension- 
naire du budget britannique qui a obtenu 
son adhésion; cela ne pouvait tre autre- 
ment. Aussi par un vif sentiment de 
reconnaissance, lord Stuart se déclare-t-il 
le champion de notre ministére, qu’il 
voudrait bien voir fortifier, s’i) était pos- 
sible, par la ce de M. Peyronnet. 
Alors la sécurité de |’Angleterre serait 

ainsi que la nullite de la France: 
deux résultats importans a obtenir dans 
la crise européenne qui se prépare. 

Nous ne pensons pas que la Russie 
soit aussi satisfaite d’un pareil arrange- 
ment que M. de Polignac. Ne pouvant 
de premier abord repousser le prince Lé- 
opold du tréne qui lui est destiné, elle 
veut du moins laisser auprés de lui, 
comme principal ministre, M. le comte 

"Istrias, qui a dirigé les affaires de 
la dans les circonstances les plus 
difficiles, avec dignité et habileté. Mais 
cette combinaison ne saurait convenir au 
cabinet de Saint-James, qui veut dominer 
dans |’Archipel, et fermer, quand l’occa- 
sion s’en présentera, la Méditerranée au 
commerce et aux forces navales de la 
Rassie. Aussi, quand il serait vrai que, 
dans les premiers momens du nouveau 
régne, M. Capo-d’Istrias consentirait a 
rester auprés du prince Léopold, on peut 
copter qu’un tel état de choses ne sau- 
rait avoir de durée. La Russie, maftres- 
sc de la mer Noire et du canal de Con- 


: ne G&psentira polt bo 
emprisonnée au gré de l’Angleterre. Kym 
voudra des garaniies, et c’est alors qu’éc- 
latera une gderre qui ébranlera "Europe 
jusqués dans ses fondemens, et changera 
peut-étre ses destin ‘es. 

Quant a la France, elle naura pas 
méme un port de relache dans P Archipel, 
et il lui sera impossible, en cas @hostili- 
t’s,de protéger son commerce du Levant. 
D‘grad“e aux yeux des nations et a ses 
propres yeux, elle suivra comme un hum- 
ble satellite Pastre britannique, 4 moins 
qu'il ne survienne un ministcre national, 
indépendant de toute faction, qui replace | 
sa politique intérieure et extéricure sur 
ses véritables bases, et donne a son pou- 
voir toute Pénergie, tout le poids qu'il 
pent acquérir d’une alliance sincere avec ; 
la liberté. 

Dans état actuel des choses,la nation, 
aux prises avec un ministcre ocieux et une 
faction ennemie, ne peut avoir la moin- 
dre influence. Toute son activité, toute 
sa force, se consument au-dedans. Aussi 
la présence de notre pavillon davs le 
Levant, dans ces mers abandonnées a 
Angleterre, n’est plus qu’une parade 
ridicule, et un sujet de dépenses inutiles. 
Nous n’avons a gagner dans ces parages 
ni honneur ni profit, {1 yaudrait mieux 
que nos vaisseaux rentrassent 4 Toulon 
et fussent désarmés; car nous n’inspirons 
plus de respect & personne, pas méme au 
dey d’ Alger. 

Voila pourtant le résultat de Pavéne- 
ment au pouvoir d’une faction qui ne 
peut prospérer que par les malheurs pub- 
lics, qui m’invoque d’autre appui que 
celui de Détranger dont elle se rend 
Pesclave, et qui nous vaudra pout-étre un 
siccle de misére et de calamités. Une 
seule espérance nous reste; c’est que les 
veoux du peuple seront connus du Roi, 
que la vérité, retentissant & la tribune, 
trouvera des échoes dans le palais, ¢t que 
la couronne, indignement trompée, fera 
justice d’inhabiles et perfides conseillers. 

Telle est ’heureuse position des rois 
constitutionnels, que le jour éclatant de 
la vérité arrive tét ou tard; et comme 
leurs vrais intéréts sont intimement liés 
aux intéréts du peuple, il suffit qu’ils les 
connaissent pour les protéger. Alors le 
mensonge se dissipe, des machinations 
ténébreuses sont appréciées, la société 
respire, et la nation reprend le cours de 
ses prospérités. 

C’est la crainte de la vérité qui a fait 
ajourner jusqu’au mois de mars la convo- 
cation tardive des chambres. Les minis- 
tres prévoient les résistances qui se pré- 
parent, et le sort qui leur est réservé. 
Ministres de la minorité, comment ose- 
ront-ils se présenter devant cette impo- 
sante majorité constitutionnelle qu’ils ont 
abreuvéede calomnies et d’outrages? Pen- 
sent-ils que les lieux-communs de la 
contre-révolution, dont ils ont usé et 
abusé jusqu’au dégo(t, désarmeront la 
juste sévérité de leurs juges naturels, et 
qu’on leur confiera le maniement des tré- 
sors de l’état? Vaine pensée! espérance 
illusoire! Les chambres examineront 
avant tout la situation politique de la 
France au dedans et au dehors; elles 
jugeront qu’un ministére indigne de con- 
fiance ne peut étre dépositaire de la for- 
tune publique sans danger pour nos insti- 
tutions. Oui, la vérité triomphera et la 
liberté avec elle. 

(Le Constitutionnel.) 

DON MIGUEL ET SON BARBIER. 

Voici le décret royal qui accorde des 
armoiries au barbier Pires, ami et confi- 
dent de don Miguel; on voit que, parmi 
ses titrés, il joint celui de la Legion-d’- 
Honneur. 

«Prenant en consideration le zele, l’- 
utilite et la fidélité a jamais louables avec 
lesquelles m’a constamment servi Anto- 
nio Bartholomeo Pires, vioomte de Que- 
luz, mon conseiller-d’état, ecuyer-noble, 
commandeur des ordres du Christ, de la 
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jer de la Légion- 
@' de ter: 
ayant en outre égard aux preuves eviden- 
tes et aux demonstrations non équivo- 
d’attachement, d’amour et de dé- 
voilinent qu’il n’a cesse de me prodiguer 
pendant tous mes voyages de terre et de 
mer, et dans tout le temps que j'ai se- 
journé dans les cours de Paris, Vienne et 
Londres, concourant toujoursau maintien 
de ma ¢ignité et a la conservation de 
mes jours, en prenant sans cesse le plus 
vif interét non-seulement a tout ce qui 
regarde de plus proche ma personne en 
particulier, mais encore a tout ce qui est 
relatif au bien du service public; et vou- 


lant lei prouver combien j'ai apprecié |> 


des setvices aussi distingués, et lui con- 
ferer un témoignage authentique et in- 
eflagable de ma haute consideration, jai 
jugé a propos de lui accorder la grace de 
pouvoir user d’armoiries conmposées sui- 
vant la forme ci-apres, savoir: un écus- 
son divisé en quatre quartiers contenant 
chacun ce qui suit: dans le premier, sar 
un champ argenté, les armoiries royales 
avec la différence de ce qui appartient 
aux premiers infans; dans le second, sur 
un champ rouge pourpre, un épée en ar- 
gent ayant la pointe en Vair; dans le 
troisiéme, sur un champ d’azur, un chien 
en argent, assis, tenant entre les dents 
une clé dor; dans le quatrieme, sur un 
champ argenté, une couronne de laurier, 
entourée d’un ourlet bleu, avec ces mots: 
In perpetuam memoriam honoris, fideli- 
tatis ef constantia. L’écusson sera placé 
sur un manteau royal déployé et noué 
aux coins supérieurs par un ruban cou- 
leur de pourpre, dont les bouts porte- 
ront chacun en lettres d’or ces mots, sa- 
voir: sur celui dela droite de mot courage, 
et au bout du cété gauche celui de loyaute. 
Cet écusson sera surmonté d’une couron- 
ne, formée d’un cercle en or efrichi de 
pierres précieuses, orné de seize perles et 
quatre fleurons, deux gtands et deux 
petits. Les rebords du manteau devront 
pendre au-dessous de I’écusson, au bas 
daquel sera placé pour devise un bras 
couvert d’un gantelet en argent, tenant 
une épée levée, comme préte a frapper 
un coup, et ornée d’un ruban couleur de 
pourpre, sur lequel on lira cette légende: 
Pro defensione legis. 


corde la possession et Pusage a Antonio 
Bartholomeo Pires, vicomte de Queluz, 
ainsi qu’a tous ses fils, petit-fils et de. 
scendans, afin qu’ils jouissent de la no- 
blesse qui y’est attachée, pouvant en ou- 
tre ses descendang males user de la cot- 
te d’armes qui relevera d’autant le mérite 
de ceux qui y atront acquis des droits. 
Le marquis de T’orres-N ovas, mon d- 
maftre de palais, lui fera délivrer le bre- 
vet portant cette disposition, et en ordon- 
nera Pexécution. Donné au palais de 
Queluz le 5 février 1829. Avec le para- 
phe royal.” (Le Lutin.) 
EE 
CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSURIPTION. 
§3-Le Génie de I’ Emancipation Univer- 
selle parait ane fois par semaine, a Balti- 
more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY 
& GARRISON—Prix de Pabonnement, 
Trois Gourdes pour Pannée en avance. 











GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. 

The Subscriber being extensively engaged in 
the sale of the products of free labor, has con- 
stantly on hand at his Store in PutLapecrmia, a 
geveral assortment of all goods connected with 
the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 
followmg may be enumerated: 

White and Brown S' ‘ 
Lump and Loaf 

Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars, 
Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, &c. all 
of various qualities 

Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 
articles that can be 4 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at 

C. PEIRCE’S Feer Grocery Srone, 

S. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia. 

N.B, ments have been made to pro- 
cure Free Rice of American produce, in the 
course of a few weeks.—Orders from any part 
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PRODI ’ “OF FREE LABOR 





int of Slavery, has for 
apidans 


ie mp > 
ite and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugarhouse Molasses, 
American Cotton S . 
Teas, of different kinds. - 
™ WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 
GF Cash advanced 
hatuls for sale. 
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TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION 

The price of subscription to this work is 
Taree Doxrars per annum, (for Filty-Two 
Numbers,) payable in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shor- 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
to receive the work, or notify the publishers of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
of each current year, will be considered as en- 
gaged for the next suceceding one; and their 
bills will be forwarded, accordingly. 

No subscription will be discontinued, if ar 
rearages are due, unless at the option of the 
proprietors. 

Allletters and communications to the editors 
must be transmitted to thein free of expense. ; 
; pray e" on business, must be addressed 
o Lonpr annison, Wo. 19, South C 
Street, Baltimore. ac 


Authorised Agents. 

Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, Esq., P. M., Alexandria, do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, Va. 
Jonathan Taylor, Jr., Lowdown county, do. 
Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N.C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., Newgarden, do. 
Thomas Lundy, Huntsville, Surry co., do. 
M. Long, P. M., Long's Mills, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, P. M. 8., New Salem, do. 
a Hill, P. M., Hill’s Store, do. 
B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 
Rev. H. McMillan, Chesterville, 8. C. 
Samuel Holliman, Wrightsboro’, Ga. 
James Jones, P. M. &., 
Thomas Doane, t, 
William Bryant, Nushville, do. 
William Mack, Columbia, do. 
Rey. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., Ark. 
John A. Henry; W% , do, 
Wa mn Orr, Benton P. O., Alo. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia, Ill. 
Rev. J. T. Crow; Smockville, Ia. 
Alexander Reynolds, Smithsgrove, Ky 

v. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, do. 
Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, de. 
William P. Richards, Wilmington, ‘Del. 
James Mott, Vo. 45 Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa 
Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, do. 
Dr. E. Michener, Londongrove, 


» Tenn. 


be? » oer Kewnet- 5 dos 

ehu Lewis, Bethlehem, on co. do, 
Richard Lundy, Macht. Haltg 'W- J. 
Harvey Shotwell, Rahway, do. 


nsonburg, do. : 
Mahlon Day, Mo. 376 Pearl-st., City of N. ¥- 
John Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, NW. ¥. ; 
James Adams, Albany, do. 

Joseph Brintnal, Troy, do. 

Thomas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 

Samuel Laing, P. M., Elba, de. 

Levi Bunting, Eden, 0., do. 

Elibu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 

John I. Wells & Son, ford, Con. 

Holbrook & Fessenden, tleboro’, Vt. 
Thomas Truesdell, Providence, R. L 
Rev. Noah Worcester, Mass. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bedford, do. 
William Dean, Salem, do. 

Charles Whipple, Newburyport, do. 
8. H. Colton & Co.,. Worcester, do. 
T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, N. H. 
John Winslow, Portland, Meine. 
James Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 


Citizen J. wien,” ¢ Pert au Prinee Bayi 
r . 
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Wm. B. Bowler, 
John B. Salgues, Juz Cayes, do. 
A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do. 

J. W. Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS, | CHECKS, RECFIPTS, 
PRICES CURRENT NOTES OF HAND, 
eta a i DANDBILLS, ke 
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